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The  School  Improvement  Association 

OF  PENSACOLA,  FLORIDA. 


BY  W.  BARRAN  LEWIS. 


SHE  need  of  improvement  in  the  public  school  system  of  Pensa¬ 
cola  has  long  been  recognized.  Out  of  the  realization  of  this 
necessity  the  School  Improvement  Association  grew.  There  is 
not  now,  nor  can  there  be  for  several  years,  an  entirely  adequate 
system  of  public  education  in  Pensacola 

Free  education,  so  general  in  the  United  States,  that  no  county, 
township,  or  hamlet  is  without  a  public  school,  at  which  the  tuition 
is  free,  is  an  institution  that  has  taken  years  to  grow  into  its  present 
perfection  throughout  the  country.  But,  while  the  free  school  is  to 
be  found  all  over  the  United  States,  the  local  institutions  and  state 
systems  vary  exceedingly  in  their  degree  of  perfection. 

Those  communities  which  early  instituted  the  municipal  free 
school  have  necessarily  made  the  greater  progress. 

Those  communities  in  which  the  school  is  comparatively  new, 
have  therefore  the  greater  handicap  to  overcome. 

BUILDING  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


The  up-building  of  an  educational  system  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  people  who  benefit  therefrom.  Municipal  authorities  may  set 
aside  a  fair  prorata  of  taxes,  they  may  build  school  houses,  appoint 
teachers,  and  do  all  that  under  the  law  creating  the  public  and  free 
school  they  must  do;  yet  the  system  lives  not  so  much  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  income  of  the  tax  payers,  as  upon  the  encouragement  and  moral 
support  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

It  is  this  latter  encouragement  and  support  that  the  School 
Improvement  Association  purposes  to  win  in  Pensacola.  One  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  organization  is  the  promotion  of  harmony 
between  the  teacher,  the  pupil  and  the  parent.  It  is  the  experience 
of  the  teachers  throughout  the  country  that  people  enroll  their 
children  in  the  public  schools,  then  look  to  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  school  for  the  cultivation  and  training  of  the  child,  parents  too 
often  taking  no  personal  interest  in  the  school  room.  The  writer 
met,  not  long  since,  a  lady  who  had  enjoyed  a  good  education,  and  is 


most  refined  ami  cultivated;  yet,  on  the  subject  of  the  school  im¬ 
provement,  and  particularly  the  decoration  of  the  school  room,  she 
remarked,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  how  the  room  in  which  her 
child  was  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  day  was  decorated: 
“Why,  I’ve  never  been  in  it!” 

The  School  Improvement  Association  purposes  to  create  in  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  of  the  Pensacola  schools  a  deep  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  school  room  and  the  atmosphere  and  environment  in  which 
their  children  are  receiving  their  early  training. 

THE  PUPIL  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  average  pupil  spends  nearly  six  hours  a  day  at  school.  He  is 
at  his  most  impressionable  age  during  his  school  years.  Upon  the 
environment  and  training  he  enjoys  during  that  time,  depends 
largely  his  future  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  If  the  surroundings  in  the 
school  are  such  as  to  bring  about  a  dislike  for  school  work  and  the 
training  and  cultivation  of  his  mind  along  the  lines  that  education 
directs,  then  as  he  grows  to  young  manhood  he  will  suffer  in  what¬ 
soever  he  may  undertake,  because  of  an  early  engendered  dislike  for 
training  and  teaching. 

If,  however,  the  school  is  well  equipped  and  fitted  for  his  recep¬ 
tion  ;  if  there  be  instilled  in  him  a  sincere  interest  in  the  work 
prescribed  by  his  instructors,  his  progress  is  rapid,  and  whatever  he 
may  choose  as  his  vocation,  however  severe  the  training  that  is 
necessary  to  his  success  in  his  trade,  that  training  will  receive  good 
consideration  from  him,  for  he  has  learned  to  interest  himself  in 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  his  success. 

Fine  school  buildings  may  be  erected  by  city  governments  and 
adequate  mechanical  and  practical  appliances  be  installed,  yet  if  the 
building  be  bare  of  those  things  which  the  child  mind  finds  of  inter¬ 
est,  the  finest  architecture  edifice  will  become,  to  the  child,  but  an 
ugly  pi'e  of  stone  and  mortar.  There  must  be  life,  and  nature,  and  a 
touch  of  human  hands  and  feeling  in  the  institution  to  bring  forth 
an  interested  response  from  the  pupil. 

And  it  is  to  give  to  the  school  system  of  Pensacola  that  touch  of 
personal  interest  and  nature  that  appeals  to  the  child,  that  the  School 
Improvement  Association  purposes. 

A  comfortable  building,  good  sanitation,  pleasant  grounds,  and 
agreeable  school  room,  and  a  teacher  interested  in  the  development 
of  children,  will  inject  into  the  child  a  sincere  regard  for  his  indi¬ 
vidual  success  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  work. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  interesting  the  parents  of  the  children 
in  the  surroundings  in  which  their  children  live  the  greater  part  of 
their  day. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  association  was  organized  on  December  13,  1907,  when 
officers  were  chosen  and  a  constitution  adopted.  The  officers  were: 

J.  H.  Sherrill,  General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Tracey,  Principal  of  School  No.  80,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  M.  E.  Clark,  Cashier  of  the  American  National  Bank, 
Treasurer;  MissEmelia  Shulman,  Teacher  at  School  No.  1,  Secretary. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  of  Pensacola,  Florida. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  aim  of  this  association  shall  be  the  doing  of  whatever  may 
promote  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  of  Pensacola. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  membership  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  active  and 
associate  members.  Active  members  shall  be  those  who  signify  a 
desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  association  ;  associate 
members  shall  be  those  who  being  unable  to  take  au  active  part,  yet 
wish  to  be  identified  with  the  association. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  at  the  first 
meeting  of  each  school  year.  The  duties  of  each  shall  be  those 
usually  incumbent  upon  such  officers. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  meetings  of  this  association  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Friday  of  each  month  at  school  No.  1.  Special  meetings  may  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  1.  The  work  of  this  association  shall  be  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  the  following  committees: 

1.  A  committee  on  school  grounds. 

2.  A  committee  on  school  decoration. 

3.  A  committee  on  school  inspection. 

4.  A  committee  on  school  gardening. 

5.  A  committee  on  home  gardening. 

6.  A  committee  on  free  kindergarten. 

7.  A  committee  on  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

8.  A  committee  on  school  attendance. 

9.  A  publication  committee. 
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Sec.  2.  The  committee  on  school  grounds  and  the  committee  on 
school  room  decoration  shall  be  divided  into  sub-committees,  repre¬ 
senting  each  of  the  schools  in  the  city. 

Sec.  3.  Other  committees  may  be  established  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  association. 

Sec.  4.  Each  committee  shall  make  a  written  report  annually  in 
December,  and  such  other  reports  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  publication  committee  to 
provide  for  the  publication  in  December  of  each  year  a  report  of  the 
association,  including  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  and 
whatever  else  the  organization,  by  a  majority  vote,  may  order 
published. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  The  funds  of  this  association  shall  be  placed  on 
deposit  by  the  treasurer  in  a  bank  of  Pensacola.  There  shall  be  a 
general  fund  and  special  funds,  which  shall  not  be  expended  except 
for  the  purpose  designated. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  to  the  credit  of  special  committees  may  be 
expended  by  the  committees  without  the  approval  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  general  fund  may  not  be  expended  except  on  approval  of 
the  association. 

Sec.  3.  All  funds  shall  be  expended  by  check,  signed  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  and  countersigned  by  the  president. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

Ten  active  members  of  this  association  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
active  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X. 

There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  association  and  one  representative  elected  from  each  school. 
The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  attend  to  matters  of  minor 
importance  coming  up  between  regular  meetings. 
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REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


OLLOWING  the  instructions  of  the  School  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  this  committee  has  compiled  and  published  this 
report  of  the  first  two  years  of  our  organization. 


BEGINNINGS. 


It  is  impossible  to  find  the  exact  date  of  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  School 
Improvement  Association.  However,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Lockey,  former  principal  of  School  No.  1,  is  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  Association. 


WORKERS. 

The  majority  of  our  members  are  teachers  in  the  schools  of  this 
city.  Whatever  of  success  has  attended  this  movement  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  all— scholars, 
teachers,  The  School  Board  and  citizens. 

We  feel  that  the  success  which  has  attended  our  efforts  so  far, 
should  bring  us  with  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  portion  of  our  program  which  has  not  yet  been  reached  aud 
suggest  for  consideration  the  following  line  of  effort  for  the  coming 
year: 

1.  The  formation  of  an  Escambia  County  School  Improvement 
Association  to  include  all  schools  of  this  county.  (Similar  organiza¬ 
tions  have  already  been  started  in  five  schools  outside  of  Pensacola 
as  a  result  of  the  letters  sent  out  by  this  Association.) 

2.  The  beginning  of  some  form  of  instruction  in  Household 
Economics  and  Care  of  Sick  for  the  girls  of  the  higher  grades,  and  of 
Manual  Training  for  the  boys  as  supplements  to  the  arrangements 
now  being  made  by  the  School  Board  for  Commercial  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Iraiuing. 

3.  Systematic  effort  to  inform  the  entire  community  regarding 
our  school  needs  and  to  enlist  the  entire  community  in  an  effort  to 
make  our  school  the  best  possible. 

This  account  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Pensacola  School 
Improvement  Association  is  presented  as  an  accounting  to  those  who 
have  so  valuably  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  work  and  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  encourage  others  to  join  in  a  movement  which 
has  returned  so  much  of  gratification  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

J.  H.  Sherrill,  President, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Mrs.  Frank  Tracey,  Vice-President. 

Miss  Emila  Shulman,  Secretary. 
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Prize  Winners  19C9  Home  Gardens. 


REPORT  OF  HOME  GARDENS  COMMITTEE. 


HOME  GARDENS,  1908. 


HE  first  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  flowers  of  the  “Home  Gardens” 
was  held  in  May,  1908,  when  $100.00  in  prizes  were  distributed 
and  a  magnificent  display  was  made. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 


The  first  Chrysanthemum  show  to  be  held  in  Pensacola  took 
place  in  November,  1908.  Already  the  Chrysanthemum  show  for 
1909  is  well  under  way.  Several  hundred  printed  instructions  for 
growing  the  flowers  have  been  distributed  among  the  children  wish¬ 
ing  to  compete  for  the  prizes  that  are  offered  for  best  flowers,  in  size 
and  quality,  and  for  best  individual  collection.  Each  school  has 
space  in  ihe  exhibit  rooms,  and  the  school  making  the  best  display 
receives  the  coveted  Blue  Ribbon. 

HOME  GARDENS,  1909. 

In  January,  1909,  our  Mayor  procured  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  1500  large  packages  of  seed,  each  con¬ 
taining  five  packages,  both  flowers  and  vegetables.  In  each  school 
two  of  the  teachers  were  appointed  on  this  committee,  and  in  that 
way  the  “Home  Garden  Committee”  was  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  children.  To  each  school  was  sent  the  number  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  asked  for,  and  the  few  packages  left  were  given  to  the 
“School  Garden.”  All  seed  was  distributed  at  the  same  time  and 
printed  directions  sent,  telling  how  to  plant  aud  number  of  prizes  to 
be  given.  Two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  fora  child  to  enter 
the  contest:  First,  he  must  do  the  work  entirely  alone  after  the 
ground  has  been  prepared.  Second,  he  must  keep  a  note  book.  Any 
vegetables  or  flowers  which  had  matured  before  time  of  exhibit  could 
be  sold,  or  used,  by  gardener,  but  a  record  of  all  such  must  be  kept 
in  note  book,  which  must  be  read  by  the  committee. 

This  year  the  city  was  divided  into  four  districts ;  two  ladies  were 
appointed  to  look  after  each  district  and  each  garden  was  visited 
once,  twice  and  in  some  cases  three  times  by  these  ladies.  Prizes  for 
each  district  for  vegetables  and  flowers  were  the  same.  First,  $2.00; 
second,  $1 .50,  and  six  third  priz3S,  $1.00.  In  this  way  we  were  able 
to  reach  a  large  number  of  hard  workers  who  well  deserved  to  be  re¬ 
warded.  When  the  prize  gardens  were  decided  upon,  a  photo  of 
each  was  made.  Two  hundred  aud  fifty-nine  contest  gardens  were 
visited;  $82.00 given  in  prizes. 
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Section  of  Flower  Exhibit,  May,  1908. 


The  exhibit,  a  most  wonderful  one,  was  held  May  14  and  15,  1909. 
Any  school  child  could  bring  products,  if  he  had  taken  care  of  them, 
even  though  he  did  not  enter  prize  contest  so  that  each  school 
might  make  a  better  display.  A  blue  ribbon  was  given  for  best  school 
exhibit.  The  prize  winners’ names  were  printed  and  hung  on  the 
walls  of  exhibit  room.  Many  of  last  year’s  winners  were  winners 
again  this  year,  and  the  room  was  thronged  with  visitors.  Nearly 
each  child  gave  the  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  committee  to  sell, 
and  each  charitable  institution  in  the  city  received  large  baskets 
of  vegetables.  The  interest  which  is  shown  by  these  gardeners  is 
most  gratifying. 

THE  VALUE  OF  HOME  GARDENS. 

The  Home  Gardens,  first  of  all,  teaches  the  child  order,  developes 
his  love  of  nature  and  his  respect  for  honest  toil,  gives  him  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  satisfies  his  longing  to  make  things  grow.  Then  they  help 
to  make  home  beautiful,  and  where  there  is  a  home  beautiful,  there 
the  child  loves  to  stay.  The  practical  side  cannot  be  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  to  quote  one  of  the  mothers:  “I  cannot  tell  you  what 
this  garden  has  meant  to  us  this  year.  My  husband  is  ill  and  out  of 
work.  Two  of  the  girls  have  orders  for  all  the  “Bermuda  onions” 
they  can  raise,  and  they  are  filling  these  orders  as  fast  as  their  onions 
grow.”  Each  one  of  this  committee  felt  that  a  rare  privilege  had 
been  conferred  upon  her  when  she  saw  the  joyous  faces  of  the  tots  as 
they  proudly  exhibited  the  results  of  their  own  labors. 

MRS.  HORACE  L.  SIMPSON, 

Chairman  Home  Garden  Committee. 

HOME  GARDENS  COMMITTEE. 


Mrs.  Horace  L.  Simpson, _ Chairman. 

School  No.  1 _ Misses  Maclay  and  Roberts. 

u  No.  2 _ Miss  Thornton. 

“  No.  27 - Miss  Higgins. 

“  No.  40 _ Miss  Bishop. 

“  No.  70 _ Miss  Kate  Loftin. 

“  No.  74 - Miss  Jacoby. 

“  No.  80 - Miss  Freeman. 

Mrs.  Max  Kahn,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Turner,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Bonacker, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Bear,  Mrs.  A.  Greenhut, 

Mrs.  L.  Meyer,  Miss  McIntyre,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Taylor, 

Mrs.  Morris  Bear,  Mrs.  S.  Moreno. 
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Section  of  Vegetable  Exhibit,  May,  1908 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION. 


it CHOOLROOM  decoration — the  creation  of  a  beautiful  environ- 
rnent  which  will  silently  co-operate  with  the  voice  of  the 
teacher  in  the  mental,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  children— is  a  movement  of  ever-increasing  importance. ” 

*  “Surely  the  house  in  which  the  sacred  work  of  training  the 
children  of  the  Republic  for  citizenship  and  social  service,  a  work 
which  has  to  do  with  the  mind,  the  soul  and  the  body,  with  the 
moulding  of  character  and  creation  of  ideals,  should  be  a  place  worthy 
in  all  respects  of  such  a  work— a  home,  not  a  hovel ;  a  place  of  beauty, 
not  a  place  of  ugliness;  a  place  of  comfort,  not  a  place  of  discomfort 

During  the  first  year  of  service,  the  main  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Schoolroom  Decoration  was  to  make  reports  giving  suggestions 
for  the  decoration  of  schools,  also  an  inspection  of  the  various  schools 
of  the  city  on  a  day  set  apart  near  the  end  of  the  term.  As  a  result 
of  this  inspection  a  careful  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
buildings  was  made  with  recommendations  for  improvements. 
Copies  of  these  reports  were  furnished  to  each  school  and  to  the 
School  Board,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  made  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  out.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  window  shades  were 
placed  in  the  schools,  also  two  fine  Della  Robbia  plaques  and 
several  good  pictures. 

During  the  present  year  much  has  been  done  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee. 

The  principal  work  of  the  committee  itself  has  been  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  and  carrying  through  of  the  Horace  K.  Turner  Exhibit 
which  was  held  April  28  to  May  1,  inclusive.  As  a  preparation  for 
this  exhibit,  a  graded  course  in  picture  study  was  introduced,  so  that 
the  children  in  each  grade  would  become  familiar  with  at  least  ten 
copies  of  the  world’s  masterpieces,  knowing  something  of  the  artists 
as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  Horace  K.  Turner  Exhibit  was  held  the  regu¬ 
lar  art  exhibit  of  the  school  work 

The  results  of  this  exhibit  are  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  art 
in  the  community,  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  and  an  order  for  pictures  from  the  Horace  K.  Turner  Co. 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and  a  half.  These 
picturef  are  to  be  placed  in  the  public  schools. 

EMILY  L.  MORLEY, 
Chairman. 

*  Alabama  School  Improvement  Association. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION. 


Miss  Emily  L.  Morley,  Chairman. 


School  No.  1— Miss  Maclay, 

“  “  2— Miss  Owsley. 

“  u  27— Miss  White, 

“  “  40— Miss  Spencer, 

“  “  70— Miss  Andrews, 

“  “  74— Miss  Barrow, 

“  “  80— Mrs.  Frank  Tracey, 

Mrs.  Marble,  Mr.  Chas. 


Mrs  Dan  Sheppard, 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Brooks, 
Mrs.  Jno.  S.  Beard, 
Miss  Fan  Warren, 
Miss  Sullivant, 

Miss  Mabel  Green, 
Mrs.  A.  Friedman, 
P.  Hall. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  COMMIT  TEE. 


ORIGIN. 


HE  beginning-  of  interest  in  the  beautification  of  the  grounds 
about  the  schools  of  Pensacola  dates  back  to  1905-6,  when  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lockey,  then  principal  of  School  No.  1,  called  together  all 
the  teachers  of  the  city  and  suggested  a  united  effort  to  clean  and 


beautify  the  school  grounds.  This 
ing  together  toward  that  end. 


resulted  in  several  schools  work- 

Before  the  present  organi¬ 
zation  had  been  formed  some 
decided  improvements  had  been 
made — one  school  having  made 
and  spent  for  that  purpose  the 
sum  of  $75. 


Helping  to  Grade  the  School  Grounds- 


THE  JUNIOR  GARDENERS 

The  children  of  School  No. 
1,  who  were  interested  in  the 
plans  for  making  the  school 
grounds  attractive,  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  May  of  1908,  and  met 
every  week  all  during  the  sum- 
mu  and  worked  among  the 
growing  plants,  keeping  them 
in  good  condition. 

Margarita  Moreno, 
President ; 

Margery  Yonge, 
Secretary ; 

With  about  fifty  members  who 
were  willing  workers. 


PRESENT  PLAN. 


Since  the  formation  of  the  S.  I.  A.  each  school  elects  its  own 
committee  on  School  grounds,  raising  and  expending  its  own 
moneys.  In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  volunteer  work  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  teachers  and  friends,  the  sum  of  $393.65  has  been 
raised  and  expended  for  this  purpose. 


RESULTS. 

This  interest  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  beautiful  and  clean  school 
grounds  has  created  a  new  interest  in  the  school  itself,  has  helped 
to  teach  respect  for  and  pride  in  community  property  and  has  un¬ 
deniably  greatly  increased  the  beauty  of  our  schools. 

EMELIA  SHULMAN, 
Chairman  School  Grounds  Com.  School  No.  1. 


And  the  Girls,  too. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE. 


^£ARLY  iu  January,  of  the  present  year,  the  School  Savings  Bank 
system  was  introduced  iu  School  No.  1,  and  the  results,  as  a 
whole,  are  encouraging.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  pupils  in 
the  seven  rooms  in  which  the  plan  has  been  tried  is  230,  the  number 
of  depositors,  87,  and  the  total  amount  deposited  $68.18. 

The  pupils  are  supplied  with  special  forms  of  account  books  and 
deposit  slips,  and  are  taught  how  to  open  bank  accounts.  On  every 
Monday  morning  deposits,  from  one  cent  up  are  received  by  the 
teachers,  the  amounts  are  credited  in  the  pass  books,  and  the  whole 
transaction  is  entered  in  the  Teacher’s  School  Savings  Roll  Book. 

The  money  is  then  sealed  up  in  an  envelope  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Both  the  envelope  and  the  deposit  slips  made  out  by  the 
pupils  are  theu  handed  to  the  principal  who,  iu  turn,  makes  entries 
of  the  accounts  of  all  depositors  in  his  School  Savings  Record  and 
carries  this  book  and  the  money  to  the  bank  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Two  fundamental  principles  appear  to  underlie  the  plan.  The 
tirst  is  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  thrift  and  frugality  early  in  life, 
the  formation  of  habits  of  systematic  saving.  The  importance  of  lay¬ 
ing  up  small  amounts  becomes  much  more  apparent  to  the  child 
when  he  is  adding  to  them  week  by  week  than  it  does  when  he  is 
wasting  these  amounts  and  keeping  no  account  of  them.  Ju  short, 
the  pupil  learns  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money. 

This  second  principle  is  the  vitalizing  of  business  methods  and 
forms.  The  pupil’s  deposit  slips  and  pass  book  mean  much  more  to 
him  than  they  would  if  they  were  not  associated  with  real  money. 
He  masters  the  useful  lessons  incident  to  opening  a  bank  account 
very  quickly  and  thoroughly.  The  fact  is  thus  emphasized  that 
school  is  not  only  “a  preparation  of  life,  but  that  it  is  also  life  itself.” 

This  movement  is  now  twenty-four  years  old  and  is  in  operation 
in  as  many  states  of  the  Union.  The  number  of  schools  that  have 
apopted  it  is  1168,  and  these  schools  are  iu  114  cities.  On  January  1, 
1909,  the  pupils  in  these  schools  had  on  hand  a  balance  of  $744,904.73. 

Next  year  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  management  of  this  school  to 
give  every  pupil  in  attendance  here  an  opportunity  to  avail  himself 
of  the  benefits  of  the  system,  and  to  enter  into  this  highly  important 
phase  of  community  life  which  is  now  manifesting  itself  within  the 
walls  of  the  school  room  and  uuder  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  CAWTHON, 
Chairman, 
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Members  Girls’  Gymnastic  and  Folk  Dancing  Classes,  1909. 


SYSTEMATIC  PLAY  IN  PENSACOLA  SCHOOLS. 


AS  IT  WAS. 

I VE  years  ago  two  of  the  teachers  of  School  No.  1  realized  the 
1)1  necessity  of  relieving  the  pressure  «u  the  play  grounds  at 
recess,  when  four  or  five  hundred  children  were  set  free  from 
the  restraint  of  the  class  rooms.  The  girls  on  one  side  of  the  yard, 
and  the  boys  on  the  other.  The  necessary  play  ground  restrictions 
created  so  much  friction,  that  the  closing  bell  was  welcomed  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  alike.  “Why  are  the  boys  so  pugilistic,  and  the 
girls  so  cavilous?”  were  the  unanswered  questions  every  day.  The 
vigilance  of  the  whole  corps  of  sixteen  teachers,  stationed  on  the 
grounds,  was  sometimes  required  to  keep  peace. 


The  Older  Girls  will  Play  if  Shown  How. 

THE  BEGINNING. 

Finally  two  teachers  decided  that  they  would  try  to  show  the 
children  how  to  enter  into  games  instead  of  standing  about  in  groups 
to  gossip  until  a  fracas  occurred.  The  first  efforts  were  scorned  by 
the  young  people.  A  few  of  the  most  loyal  pupils  in  their  own 
grades  took  pirt,  because  their  teachers  begged  them  to  do  so. 

But  the  principal  who  was  in  full  sympathy,  and  could  foresee  the 
results,  soon  took  the  boys  in  hand  and  encouraged  their  play.  The 
two  ladies  persisted  for  three  or  four  years,  until  they  were  well 
nigh  discouraged  themselves.  At  first,  the  games  were  crude  aud 
haphazard,  “football,”  “prisoners’  base”  and  “fox  and  the  geese,” 
out  on  the  grounds,  with  the  teachers  on  guard  to  call  a  halt  when 
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they  went  beyond  bounds.  The  less  active  children  were  induced  to 
plant  individual  garden  patches  in  the  fence  corners  out  of  the  way 
of  the  more  rolicking  horde.  The  bo\  s,  naturally  more  responsive, 
were  organized  by  the  Principal  into  teams  for  a  yearly  track  meet, 
and  were  soon  busy  developing  their  play  talent  and  keeping  out  of 
harm’s  way.  A  happy  social  spirit  grew  up  among  them.  It  was 
“our”  field  meet,  not  “my”  game,  and  things  were  going  smoothly 
on  the  boys  side  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal ;  but  it  taxed  the 
vigilance  of  all  the  teachers  to  hold  the  girls  within  bounds.  How¬ 
ever,  the  teachers  did  not  give  up,  but  watched  and  waited  for  the 
opportunity  to  realize  their  longing. 

THE  CHANGE. 

A  new  School  Board  came  into  office  and  prolonged  the  noon 
recess  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour.  Did  this  help  matters?  Not 
much.  About  one-half  of  the  children  rushed  home  to  suatch  the 
much  coveted  hot  dinner,  and  returned  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 
with  renewed  energy,  and  the  teachers  were  almost  desperate.  Just 
then  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  appeared,  in  full  sympathy  with  all  childish 
activity,  and  offered  to  help.  A  volley  ball  net  was  put  up  aud  the 
girls  were  clamorous  for  places  on  the  organized  teams.  A  May  pole 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  smaller  ones,  while  in-door  baseball, 
played  out-of-doors,  supplied  the  place  of  the  rougher  football. 
Even  the  senior  class  grew  so  interested  they  begged  for  a  net  and 
ball  of  their  own.  And  now  the  girls’  play  ground  is  a  scene  of  hap¬ 
py  activity. 

The  boys,  under  the  assistant  principal  and  another  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man,  are  made  happy  on  a  vacant  square  a  few  blocks  from  the 
school.  This  square  has  been  lent  by  the  generous  owner,  and  here 
the  boys  have  used  clay  donated  by  the  city  officials  and  made  tracks 
for  their  various  games,  built  a  grand  stand  and  a  house  for  their 
lockers,  for  tools  and  the  like,  aud  here  every  day  may  be  found  boys 
engaged  in  all  the  healthful  athletic  sports,  happy  and  interested, 
running,  vaulting,  jumping,  volley  ball,  baseball  and  football 
in  turn  keep  them  too  busy  to  fight  or  squabble. 

FOLK  DANCES. 

The  girls  not  only  enjoy  the  games  out-of-doors,  but  in  the  broad 
halls  of  the  school,  accompanied  by  the  piano,  they  play  all  kinds  of 
folk  games,  skip  rope  to  the  time  of  “Dixie,”  and  enjoy  all  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  old  time  Folk  Games  given  by  Miss  Hofer  and  Miss 
Crawford.  Now,  the  “two  old  cranks”  are  having  a  good  time  and 
are  kept  very  busy  keeping  up  with  the  youngsters,  who  are  all  eager 
to  follow  the  lead  in  any  direction,  and  the  recess  periods  are  all  too 
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short  for  their  fun.  The  whole  school  is  converted  to  the  play  ground 
work.  The  piano  music  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  High  School 
teachers,  and  two  of  the  girls  who  have  become  so  enthusiastic  they 
want  to  have  a  share  in  the  new  movement.  The  others  are  all  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  work  now  that  when  a  move  was  made  to  check 
the  play  in  the  halls,  because  of  the  noise,  those  who  had  been  most 
opposed  and  indifferent  were  now  most  enthusiastic  to  have  it  con¬ 
tinued.  The  refining  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  school, 
and  the  universal  spirit  of  good  feeling  between  teachers  and  pupils 
is  most  remarkable.  The  results  of  the  work  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  first  started  it. 


Corner  of  Play  Ground  at  Recess. 

EXTENTION, 

The  work  has  not  stopped  with  School  No.  1.  A  large  number 
of  children,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  teachers,  met  for  two 
afternoons  each  week,  after  school,  in  Armory  Hall,  and  were  enter¬ 
tained  for  two  hours  with  the  musical  games  and  folk  dances.  A 
class  of  the  larger  girls,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  were  given 
lessons  in  physical  culture  by  a  skilled  lady  teacher.  All  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  city  were  welcomed  in  these  classes,  and  royal  good  times 
they  had.  Occasionally  the  public  were  especially  invited  to  see 
some  particularly  attractive  game,  and  at  one  of  these  the  older  girls 
were  so  much  interested  that  they  begged  permission  to  dress  in  the 
costume  of  the  country  represented  by  the  Folk  game,  and  made 
their  own  dresses  and  caps  of  home-made  draperies  and  tissue  papers, 
and  merry  French  and  Finnish  peasants  skipped  about  the  Armory 
floor,  much  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  assembled  crowd. 
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CONTAGION. 


School  No.  40  caught  the  inspiration  and  added  volley  ball,  basket 
ball,  see-saws  and  joggling  boards,  to  their  base  ball  and  foot  ball. 
The  boys  delighting  to  build  the  apparatus  for  the  girls.  When  the 
teachers  found  it  was  too  long  a  walk  for  their  pupils  to  take  after 
school  to  join  the  class  at  the  Armory,  one  of  them  volunteered  to 
stay  every  Wednesday  afternoon  and  play  the  games  at  their  own 
school,  and  the  children  were  made  happy  playing  there.  At  No.  80 
the  interest  was  as  great,  and  though  the  numbers  were  smaller,  the 
play  was  just  as  happy  and  healthful.  A  teacher  from  the  country 
seeing  some  of  the  work  at  the  Armory  one  Saturday,  caught  the 
spirit  of  play,  bought  Miss  Hofer’s  book  and  introduced  the  games 
into  her  school. 


PLAY  SCHOOL. 


Since  the  close  of  school,  a  Play  School  has  been  organized, 
where,  for  a  mere  nominal  sum,  the  children  are  taught  the  various 
branches  of  hand  work,  sewing,  fancy  work,  basketry,  simple  car¬ 
pentry,  collections  from  nature  study  and  the  like,  and  are  made 
happy  in  planting  and  growing  the  school  gardens  and  the  games  in 
the  open  ai r. 


THE  EFFECT. 


The  children  seem  to  have  taken  an  entirely  different  view  of 
school  life,  and  have  gone  back  to  their  kindergarten  love  of  school, 
because  their  play  spirit  is  recognized  The  outlook  for  the  future  is 
most  encouraging.  Some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  have  taken 
hold  of  the  matter  and  formed  a  Playground  Committee,  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  anyone  who  wishps  to  help  our  children.  We  can 
foresee  in  the  years  to  come  our  dear  old  historic  city  living  out  the 
ideals  of  their  fun-loving  Spanish  ancestry  in  the  systematic  health¬ 
ful  recreations  of  its  young  people. 


ELM  A  L.  M  ACL  AY,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  VACATION 
SCHOOLS. 


Miss  Mac  lay, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Bull, 


Miss  Spencer, 

Mr.  Johy  Bradford. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER,  JUNE  1,  1909. 


^fHE  S.  I.  A.  has  a  general  fund  which  receives  moneys  raised  by 
general  effort,  and  pays  out  only  for  general  expenses  on  ap¬ 
propriation  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  association.  All  checks 
must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  Treasurer. 

Each  school  and  eacn  general  committee  of  the  association  also 
has  a  separate  bank  account  which  is  credited  with  all  moneys  raised 
by  that  school,  or  general  committee,  and  expended  as  that  school, 
or  committee,  may  decide. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  all  accounts: 

Rkckivkd.  Exprndkd.  Bat,  a  nck 


GENERAL  FUND. 
Play.  “Living  Pictures’ 
Opera  Powhattan 
Sundries  . 


HOME  GARDEN  COM. 
Subscrsption  for  prizes. . 

SalesChrysanthemum  show 
Subscriptions  for  prizes. . 

SCHOOL  ROOM  DECOR¬ 
ATING  COM. 

H.  K.  Turner  exhibit 

SCHOOL  NO.  1. 
Charade  and  Musical 

Lawn  Party  . 

Lilliputian  Wedding  .... 
Picture  Exhibit  . . . 

Play,  School  Days . 


SCHOOL  NO.  2 
Candy  sale  and  moving 
picture  show . 

SCHOOL  NO.  40. 
Sandwich  and  candy  sale.  . 
Moving  picture  show  . . . 

SCHOOL  NO  70. 

Musical . 

Candy  and  lunch  sale  . . . 
Tut  at.  Rkckipts. 


$  316  OS 
197  08 
33  05 

$  546  21 

Appropriation  various 

schools  ....  . 

Window  shades  each 

school  . 

Pictures,  five  schools 

Printing  . 

Play  grounds  supplies  .  . 
School  garden  .... 

Expenses  ‘Living  Pictures’ 
Loaned  Decoration  Com .  . 
Loaned  Home  Garden  Com 
Incidentals  . 

$  35  05 

114  00 
5  00 
12  50 
35  00 
52  CO 
92  87 
11  96 
82  00 
4  75 

!•$  445  13 

100  00 

Garden  prizes  . 

100  00 

23  75 

Chrysanthemum  prizes . . 

22  00 

13  80 

Printing  ...  . 

5  55 

82  00 

222  55 

Garden  Prizes  . . 

95  00 

222  55 

75  77 

75  77 

Pictures  for  schools . 

75  77 

75  77 

19  00 

Yard  palms  arid  banana 

21  65 

23  75 

trees  ...  . 

13  25 

19  15 

Rulbs  . 

11  45 

80  0i 

2  plaques,  Grade  7  a . 

19  00 

260  70 

Pictures  for  rooms 

80  00 

Expenses  ‘'School  Days”. . 

11  75 

305  90 

Grading  and  planting _ 

245  05 

405  35 

Expended  on  yard  . 

18  25 

20  90 

2)  90 

“  “  school  rooms 

7  65 

20  90 

56  00 

School  yard.  School  rooms, 

17  00 

73  00 

garden  and  tools  . 

71  75 

71  75 

51  25- 

School  rooms  and 

16  10 

67  35 

supplies . 

67  35 

67  35 

$JlTl  38 

Totat,  Chkcks  .  .  . 

•FI 308  80 

- 

M.  E 

.  CLARKE, 

$  101  08 
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$  102  58 


Treasurer  S.  I.  A. 
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